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Membership Campaign 


THE individual membership campaign is going well. This is because 
there are so many Labour supporters only waiting for an invitation 
0 join the Party. 

Those who have been on the doorstep in recent weeks have expressed 
urprise at the readiness with which electors have responded to the 
nvitation to join up. : 

There is a danger in the ease with which members can be recruited. 


[To use what has now become a Bony cliché, it is-easy to make members, 
mut difficult to hold them. 


It was because of this that the present membership campaign was not 
ntroduced by a blaze of publicity and floods of literature. Local parties, 
specially in the marginal and under-strength constituencies, were asked to 
im at a figure of new members well within their ability to retain the 
nembership of the newcomers. 


Careful plans were made in consultation with the Regional Councils, 
vhich have had the responsibility of seeing that they were carried out. 
ven some stick-in-the-mud parties have been persuaded to engage in this 
ampaign, with results that have surprised them. 

When new members are enrolled, attempts should be made to secure 
ollectors from the recruits, for it is better to have a large number collecting 
rom a few members, than a few collecting from many. 

Party meetings should become a means of educating old and new 
nembers in the principles of Socialism and of studying the problems of 
his modern world. 

More and better -informed socialists should be our goal. 
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HE LABOUR ORGANISER 


Alterations to the Rules 


OF LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 


by A. L. WILLIAMS, National Agent ; | 


[HERE is a great deal of confusion 
among officers and active members of 
local Labour Parties about making altera- 
tions to their rules. Recently several have 
ointed out that there is no provision in 
the Model Rules for their amendment. 
This omission was not due to the careless- 
ness of those who drafted the Model Rules. 
The simple fact is that a local Labour 
Party does not itself have any power to 
alter its rules. 

Clause III (2) of the National Party Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

Each Constituency Labour Party, Cen- 
tral Labour Party, and Federation must 
in addition to the conditions mentioned 
in Section 1 of this Clause, adopt the 
Rules laid down by the Party Conference. 

Clause VIII (2) reads as follows: . 

The duties of the National Executive 
Committee shall include the following: 
(a) To ensure the establishment of, and 
to keep in active operation, a Constitu- 
ency Labour Party in every Constituency, 
a Central Labour Party in every Divided 
Borough, and a Federation in every suit- 
able area, in accordance with the Rules 
laid down by the Party Conference for 
the purpose. 


The Party Conference in 1929 approved 
the rules for Constituency and Local 
Labour Parties, and for Central and Con- 
stituency Labour Parties in Divided 
Boroughs. The Conference gave to the 
National Executive Committee the power 
to agree to modifications of these rules 
“where local circumstances render it 
necessary.” 

It was made plain that any modifications 
sanctioned by the National Executive 
Committee must comply with the spirit 
and intention of the rules accepted by the 
Annual Conference, and must not alter the 
objects, the basis of conditions of 
affiliated membership, vary procedure for 
the selection of Parliamentary Candidates, 
or effect a change in the relationship of 
Central Labour Parties or Constituency 
Labour Parties with the Labour Party. 
When a group of people join together to 
form a club or association in support of 
some object, usually they adopt rules 


which can be changed only in the manner 
provided in the rules, or if there is no 
such provision, with the consent of each” 
and every member of the club or associa- 
tion. 
This is not so in the case of a local 
Labour Party. 


As a condition of existence each local 
Labour Party adopts the appropriate rules _ 
laid down by the Annual Conference of 
the Labour Party and these rules impose 
as one of the conditions of membership 
acceptance of the rules of the local Labour 
Party, ie. of the rules approved by the 
Annual Conference, with such modifica- 
tions as are sanctioned by the National 
Executive Committee, 


A local Labour Party may adopt addi- 
tional rules and standing orders, but these 
must not contravene the provisions con- 
tained in the rules laid. down by the 
Annual Conference, and must be sub- 
mitted to the National Executive Com- 
mittee for approval. 
If any amendments of rules have been 
agreed upon, or if additional rules and 
standing orders have been adopted, they 
are not valid unless the National Execu- 
tive Committee has sanctioned them. 
Frequently, when enquiring into a local 
dispute, it is discovered that changes have 
been made in the rules without the 
National Executive Committee’s sanction. 
In such cases it is impossible to uphold 
the action taken under any clause of the 
rules that has been so amended. 

Party secretaries should check up and 
make certain that they are not operating 
rules which are without the constitutional 
authority of National Executive agreement. 
The body which can propose changes in 
the rules of a local Labour Party is the 
General Committee, and a wise party will 
have adopted standing orders, and had 
them approved, which lay it down that 
proposed amendments to the rules can be 
dealt with only at the Annual Meeting of 
the General Committee, after due notice 
has been given to affiliated organisations 
and party sections. 

It is a wise precaution before consider- 


(continued on next page) 
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..- Worthy 
of Imitation 


Simple Guide to Local Government Finance 


LDERMAN CYRIL G. FAULKNER, the Party 
Agent at Kettering, has produced one 
of the most useful little guides to local 
government finance we ‘have ever seen, 
writes Brian Stevens, the Party’s Local 
Government Officer. He is, of course, well 


-_ qualified to do so, being a chartered 


seas 


accountant by profession as well as an 
experienced agent and .a member of a 
local authority. 

He explains the rating and valuation 
system, points out the distinction between 


ALTERATIONS TO RULES 


ing amendments to ascertain from Head 
Office that they are not likely to be turned 
down by the National: Executive Com- 
mittee if adopted by the local Labour 


_ Party. 


After proposed amendments or additions 

have been agreed upon they should be 
submitted without delay to Head Office for 
the approval of the National Executive 
Committee. 


capital and revenue, details the various 
funds which have to be kept, and 
explains how estimates are drawn up. He 
shows how a penny rate is. determined 
and how the rate is determined. 

Supplementary votes, capital budgets, 
borrowing, financial controls and Govern- 
ment grants are explained. He might, — 
with advantage, have expanded this latter 
subject as the knowledge is often of 
assistance in making a case for expansion 
or provision of certain services. 


This sort of venture is extremely worthy 
of imitation. As an introduction to one 
of the most important subjects in local 
government it would be hard to beat. 


(Alderman Faulkner tells us that he will 
be pleased to forward copies of his book- 
let to as many Agents and Labour Coun- 
cillors as possible. Applications should be 
made on the official notepaper of the 
Local Party and it is requested that a 
2¥,d. stamp-be enclosed to cover postage. 
—EpIror). : 


There is no excuse for slogan-slinging nor any need to rely on hackneyed phrases 
for the want of a true picture of the national or international situation, because: 
there is KEESING’S, the authentic documentation of present-day developments. 


If you have-not yet joined this service, you should ask for an inspection copy 
to see the efficient way in which KEESING’S puts all essential data on record 
for instant reference with the help of the cumulative Index. 


Once you have adopted KEESING’S (either from the beginning of the current 
volume or earlier, if you wish) you receive every week a fresh bulletin recording 
subsequent events in objective reports, prepared for filing in the patent binder 
to form your permanent log book on current affairs. 
KEESING’S BRISTOL 


66 Bristol Road Keynsham 


EES 


from a 


BACKBENCHER’S BONNET 


‘T OOK’, said the Editor, pursuing a 
sudden idea, ‘how long were you a 
party organiser?’ ’ 
‘Man and boy’. said I guardedly, having 
reached the age when J dislike to see 
people doing mental arithmetic sums 
after such questions, ‘about a quarter of a 
century’. 
‘Then going into Parliament must have 


by John Taylor, MP. — 


It is supposed to be a terrifying experi- 
ence, approached with dread, misgiving 
and humility. Nothing of the kind! There 


reas 


K po 


is fierce competition for the opportunity. — 


The member who fails to catch the 
Speaker’s eye after sitting in his place all 
through the debate does not heave a sigh 
of relief, thankful for an ordeal escaped. 


He is hopping mad. He is convinced that — 


@ Twenty years ago the Labour Organiser was publishing a 
regular series of articles entitled ‘Notes From An Agent’s 


Desk’, by a young Agent whose pseudonym was Jack 


Cutter. 


Now he is a Labour M.P. and we welcome his 


return to these pages under his proper name. 


been a great change for you,’ he said, 
coming to the point. ‘Write me an article 
about all those things which even an 
experienced politician doesn’t realise until 
he becomes an M.P.’ 


Unconvinced that anyone would be in 
the slightest degree interested, I never- 
theless consented, for he is a persuasive 
chap and.an old friend to boot. 


But I refuse to write about parliamentary 

procedure. Having been a member for 
about a year, the chief thing I know 
about procedure is that I know little or 
nothing about it. At first, like most new 
M.P.s, I bought books about it and mug- 
ged it up, thinking it was important to 
know all about it. Becoming lost in a 
mass of detail and a maze of cross- 
references, I gave it up, deciding that 
native commonsense was a better guide 
than Erskine May. 


The next lesson learned was that 
speaking in the House is the most pleas- 
ant and the easiest part of a member’s 
duties. The difficult thing is to get a 
chance to speak when one specially wants 
to. 
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the debate has been spiritless, feeble, 
ineffective and a futile waste of time. His 
undelivered speech would have trans- 
formed it into a masterly occasion. The 
next day’s Hansard would have been well 
worth reading. Now it is hardly worth 
the effort of going to collect it at the 
vote office. 

When this happens to a member several 
times in succession, he becomes morose 
and unsociable. He goes around. mutter- 
ing about the need for radical changes 
in our parliamentary system. The 
Speaker does not know his job. The mem- 
bers who did speak could have condensed 
all they had to say in a quarter of the 
time and left room for someone who really 
knew the subject. 

There is only one cure for this malaise 
—to be called at last by the Speaker. The 
cure is immediate and complete. The 
member radiates smiles. Democracy has 
triumphed. Parliamentary government is 
a noble institution. The Speaker has an 
excellent sense for proper values and a 
balanced debate. In this respect, and in 
several others, M.P.s are as human as the 
fourth form at St. Franks. : 


ae ; 
_ But if speaking in debate holds none ot 
- its supposed terrors, I find question time 
a rather frightening ordeal. The actual 
tabling of the question is easy enough. 
There is nothing to it. It is the supple- 
mentaries which have increased my quota 
of grey hairs and thinned out the 
remainder. One always thinks of the 
shattering supplementary much too late. 
Usually after a specially feeble effort. 

This is not the universal reaction. Many 
members revel in question time, tabling 
a prolific crop and putting supplemen- 

_~taries with assurance and aplomb. Practice 

~ is easing the ordeal and may, in. time, 
banish it. I hope so fervently, for ques- 
sara are an important part of a member’s 
job. 

At first the severe restraints on personal 
freedom are irksome. One resents having 
to consult the whips about every move. 
This mood soon passes. Appreciation that 
the whips are doing a valuable job for the 
Party dispels it. No reasonable member 
wants to be a headache to his whip. The 

- poor fellow has plenty in the norma 
- course of his thankless job. 


Members coming straight from industry 
to the House tell me that it takes several 
months to become used to the strange 
hours of parliamentary duty. They were 
no trouble to one accustomed to the life 
of a full-time Party officer. 


Correspondence is the hardest task- 
master. There is only one way to deal 
with it. Attention to each day’s mail 
on the day it is received means a rigid 
self-discipline, but unless the rule is 
observed, in session and in recess, chaos 
would speedily result. 

Members who live in or near London can 
handle some of their work at home unless 
they have committees or visitors in the 
forenoon, Others who, like myself, live 
hundreds of miles away and spend their 
parliamentary week between the House 
and a room in the bed-and-breakfast area 
which lies between Holborn and Euston 
Road have a fairly strict routine. 

It goes like this: 

Rise at 8 a.m. Breakfast at 8.30. Queue 
for a No. 77 bus. Arrive at the House 
about 9.30. Correspondence, committees, 
Party meetings or reception of visitors 
until 1 p.m. Lunch. Into the chamber for 
questions from 2.30 to 3.30—or 4 o’clock 
if there are ministerial statements. 
Then the debate of the day starts. If 
one is specially interested, or wants to 
speak in it, one stays in the chamber. 
If not, there is the eternal correspondence. 
there are group meetings, interviews, the 


2 


= 
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preparation of speeches, the research for 
material, the study of those ‘documents, 
circulars and periodicals which are some 
of the tools of the M.P.s trade. __ 

9 p-m. comes quickly enough. Back to 
the chamber for the closing speeches, if 
one is not already there, triumphant at a 
speech delivered or flatulent with one 
heavily milling its undigested way around 
the innards. At least one division at 10. 
The brief adjournment debate and ‘Who 
goes home’, which is the parliamentary 
equivalent of the liberty -buzzer, between 
10.30 and 11 p.m. 

That is a normal day. Late night sit-— 
tings and all-night marathons are liter- 
ally a weariness to the flesh. They are 
accepted more or less philosophically 
because no one has yet devised a means 
for their abolition. Except the late Mr. 
Hitler. During the war the House met 
from rr a.m. till 6.30 p.m. 


So much for life inside Parliament. It 
sounds rather dull. The place is no 
longer ‘the most comfortable club in 
London’. In fact, there is very little 
comfort in it of a physical kind. I doubt 
if there are a dozen really comfortable 
chairs on the premises. There is no 
privacy. One must develop the facility 
to concentrate amid hubbub. 

Yet it is a fascinating life. Something 
exciting is always happening. One 
expects the unexpected and is never dis- 
appointed for long. There are occasional 
frustrations and futilities. But there are 
much more frequent satisfactions. The 
satisfactions which come with the feeling 
that a good solid job has been done for | 
the Party, for the constituency or for an 
individual constituent. 


Outside Parliament there are constitu- 
ency engagements, political, social and 
public. There are interviews, deputations, 
meetings in one’s own and other con- 
stituencies. Inevitably there is corres- 
pondence. No member dare neglect it. 
Much of it deals with the very real prob- 
lems of people who turn to the member 
for help. It is a privilege to try to give 
that help. 

So, after all, there is not so very much 
difference between parliamentary work 
and work for the Party in ‘the field’. Thete 
is one important advantage in having 
experience of the latter. It is a sure 
guarantee against the development of 
pompousness or self-importance. One 
knows that the ward secretary, collector 
or membership canvasser is doing an 
equally necessary and important job for 
the Party and for the nation. 
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THE FORMATION OF A COMPANY 


LIMITED BY GUARANTEE 


by ALAN M. MASON, Secretary-Agent, Stockport 


A RECENT decision of the Stockport 
Labour Party to purchase new Party 
premises confronted us ‘with the problem 
of how to manage and control the 
building. 
It was felt that the appointment of 
Trustees was not always in the interest 
of the Movement. Experience had shown 
that trustees sometimes have different 
ideas than the local Party and friction 
very often arises between management 
and members. Again, Trustees once 
appointed, are very rarely changed and if 
they leave the district contact is often 
lost. If in the course of time you wish 
to change or alter the structure, amend 
or add to the articles of Trusteeship you 
may find difficulty in contacting the 
members who were appointed and then 
left the district. 
We have formed a Company limited by 
guarantee and not having a Share Capital. 
The company is registered under the 
name of Stockport Labour Party (Hold- 
ings) Ltd., and was Incorporated under the 
Companies Act, 1948, on the 1st day of 
May, 1952. 
The objects for which the Company is 
established have been made wide enough 
to allow the Movement to purchase, take 
on lease or otherwise acquire land or 
buildings or both, and construct, equip 
and carry on a club house or headquarters 
of a political organisation and to provide 
all such offices, accommodation, privileges, 
conveniences and advantages as are 
usually required in connection with a 
clubhouse or headquarters, such Political 


Organisation having as their objects the 
propagation, spreading, maintenance and 
practice of the Constitution, Programme, 
Principles and Policy of the Labour Party 
as declared by the National Executive 
Committee in pursuance of decisions at 
the 
Party. 

Provision has been made for the Com-- 
pany to obtain, collect and receive money 
and funds by way of contributions, dona- 
tions, subscriptions, legacies, grants or 
any other lawful method and to accept 
and receive gifts of property of any 
description (whether subject to any 
special trusts or not) for or towards the 
objects of the Company or any of them 
and to settle and compromise, and claims. 
The Company is Limited by Guarantee 
and has no share capital, which means 
that we have not issued shares. There is 
little fear of anyone taking control by 
acquiring shares, and then becoming a 
member of some other Organisation. The | 
members of the Company are members 
of the Executive Committee of the Stock- 
port Labour Party, and a member ceasing 
to be a member of the Executive Commit- — 
tee of the Party shall ipso facto cease to 
be a member of the Company. This pro- 
vision makes certain that the control of 
the building always remains in the hands 
of the Party, and if at any future time 
there is any split in the Local Party the 
building would remain in the hands of 
the body carrying out the policy of the 
Labour Party as declared by the National 

(continued at top of next page) 


300 MILES TO A MEETING 


WE have just heard of Labour Party 

members travelling three hundred 
miles to attend a meeting! This record 
(it must surely be a record) was set up 
in the north of Scotland last month when 
members from Thurso travelled to John 
o’ Groats to listen to Miss Margaret 
Herbison, M.P. 
This took place during Miss Herbison’s 
recent successful propaganda tour in the 
north. On another occasion a member 
cycled 20 miles in one day to hear her, 
repeating a similar mileage the following 
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day when she spoke elsewhere. 

In fact, enthusiasm and keen interest in 
the Party seems to be growing in the 
isolated north exactly as it is doing 
throughout the entire country. 

People who complain of age groups in 
the Labour Party should take heed of 
what is happening in the north of Scot- 
land where you find them young in age 
and spirit filling active Party posts. 

At Wick, Dornoch and Golspie, the local 
secretaries all have an average age of 
twenty-five. 


Annual Conference of the Labour © 


Executive Committee. No splinter organ- 


take control of the building. 


_ The Annual Meeting of the Company 
will be held after the Annual Meeting ot 
_ the Party, and members who are elected 
to the Executive will apply for member- 
‘ship of the Company and request their 
fame to be entered in the register of 
members as per Articles of Association. 
_ The former members of the Company who 
are not elected to the Executive shall 
_ cease to be members of the Company. 


_ The rights of a member are personal . 


-and shall not be transferable and shall 
cease upon his death. 
Every Member of the Company under- 
_ takes to contribute to the assets of the 
_ Company, in the event of its being wound 
up during the time that he is a Member, 
or within one year afterwards, for the 
_ payment of the debts and liabilities of 
_ the Company contracted before the time 
at which he ceases to be a Member, and 
of the costs, charges and expenses of 
“winding up the same, and for the adjust- 
ment of the rights of the contributories 
_ amongst themselves, such amount as may 
be required not exceeding f1. The 
liability of the Members is limited to this 
sum. 
The premises which we have purchased 
are situated in the town centre, and for 
many years were used as a Ballroom and 
Dancing Academy. The main ballroom 
is on the upper floor and is well lighted, 
fitted with excellent maple flooring, 
elaborate lighting system which includes 
numerous wall lights, rotating centre 
prismatic bowl, spot light, etc., and the 
room is wired with amplifier, turntable 
microphone, and loud speakers. The 
room holds 400 people for a meeting and 
250 people for dancing. It has a sitting- 
out bay, serving bar with drop hatch. 
The ground floor comprises main en- 
trance foyer and cloak rooms. A small 
hall, kitchen, ladies’ retiring room, lounge 
and offices. 


When we first discussed the purchase of 
the building we obtained the opinion of 
an architect (a Party member) on the 
structure, siting, etc. Having received a 
favourable report the Building Sites Com- 


isation (either left, right or centre) can 


‘mittee appointed a small Sub-Committee to 


commence negotiations for the purchase. 
These almost broke down, but after many 
weeks of bargaining we paid. our 10 per 
cent deposit; the contract note was signed 
and the Solicitors took over on our behalf. 
At the time we agreed to purchase the 
building the bank rate had been increased 
and there was reluctance on Building 
Societies making new advances. We had 
a Building Fund but it was not enough 
to purchase the new premises. The restric- 
tion on credit certainly presented us with | 
a problem. It was decided to make an 
appeal to all Ward Associations, Trade 
Unions and Affiliated Organisations for 
help. Individual members were contacted 
for donations and loans. The Finance 
Sub-Committee spent a considerable 
amount of time in making calls on Trade 
Unions and individual members. The 
result of this concerted effort was that 
we raised almost {4,000 to pay for the 
building. We did not need the help of 
the Bank for an overdraft or a Building 
Society for a loan. Almost all the money 
has been raised in gifts and loans; small 
sums ranging from a few pounds to large 


amounts have been donated for the 
building. : 
It is important when money has 


been given and loaned for such a purpose 
that every care is taken to protect the 
building, and it is for this reason we 
formed the Company to ensure that it 
remains in the hands of the Labour 
Movement for all time. 

Having raised the money (and emptied 
our own coffers) we moved into our new 
home. There has been much work to do 
and the Building Sites Sub-Committee 
had to organise workers for various jobs 
in the hall. Electricians, plumbers, car- 
penters, painters, have all been to give 
their services and help in the renovation 
of the hall. 

The task has not been easy. Many prob- 
lems have had to be solved, difficulties 
overcome; and there has been much 
burning of midnight oil. Those who have 
given their time to help in the work of 
preparing our new home felt very proud 
when on September 20th, the Rt. Hon. 
James Griffiths, M.P., declared the Hall 
officially opened. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hail, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 
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Within recent years, more so among 
post-war recruits to our Movement, a 
certain confusion has been prevalent 
regarding the position and function of the 
National Agent and his Department at 
Transport House. Members have perhaps 
been inclined to think. vaguely in a loose 
way that he deals with ‘organisation’. 
Organisation is certainly the primary 
concern of the Department but to leave 
the matter at that is to miss completely 
the significance and the vital importance 
of the Department. 


The office of National Agent dates from 
1908, only eight years after the Party was 
founded. Such had been the strides made 
by the pioneers that it was then found 
necessary to have someone dealing 
exclusively with organisational and elec- 
toral matters on a national basis. These 
are still the primary functions of the 
Department, but over the years they have, 
like everything else at Transport House, 
grown immeasurably. 


* * * 


The first National Agent to be appointed 
was Arthur Peters, who held the post 
from 1908 to 1919. Following him, from 
1919 to 1929 came Egerton Wake, doubt- 
less one of the strongest characters whom 
the Movement has known. 

These were years of constant growth 
which continued under George Shepherd 
who followed Wake duting the trying, 
difficult period from 1929 to 1946. George 
Shepherd, of course, is now Lord Shep- 
herd, Chief Labour Whip in the House 
of Lords. To his place in 1946 came the 
late Dick Windle who continued in the 
post until his death in 1951. Now, of 
course, the National Agent is A. L. 
Williams, and it is interesting to note 
that the three latter men spent several 
years as Assistant National Agent before 
their elevation. 

It is perhaps in the nature of things 
that the National. Agent should be some- 
what out of the glare which surrounds 
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INSIDE TRANSPORT HOUSE—30 


The National Agent’s Department 
by A STAFF JOURNALIST - ; 


figures prominent in the hurly-burly of | 
political life. His place is in the wings 
and in the committee room but, and 
readers of Labour Organiser, more so than 
any other section of our Membership 
perhaps, feel that this is as it should be. 


* * * 


Of course no National Agent can remain 
in complete obscurity, even if many people 
are not quite sure of his function and 
could only sit biting their pencils if asked 
to write a 500-word essay on how he 
spends his time. This is particularly 
true of the present National Agent. His 
impact on the Movement has _ been 
considerable. 


Len Williams has one great maxim in 
life. It is that everyone should be an 
expert in the tasks allotted to him. Any 
Agent could successfully model himself 
on the National Agent and people left 
kicking their heels when they had hoped 
to see him immediately should take this, 
not in umbrage, but as an object lesson 
in one man doing one job at a time. 


But to return to history, and in many 
ways the history of the post is as inter- 
esting as the field which it commands. 
After 1918 the Party made tremendous 
strides and very soon it was found 
necessary to build an organisational staff 
around the National Agent. Nine men 
and nine women organisers were 
appointed. The men were directly respon- 
sible to the National Agent, the women 
to the Chief Woman Officer, what at that 
time was Dr. Marian Phillips. 


* * * 
Since then directing the activities of 
these organisers who, of course, have 


increased in number, has been a principal 
function of the National Agent. As a 
direct consequence of this he is secretary 
of the Organisation and Election sub- 
committees of the National Executive 
Committee. 


To-day there are 11 Regional Organisers 
and 11 Women Regional Organisers, as 


as he sits on the platform. 
on the other, the National Agent. 


well as 10 assistant Regional Organisers. 

The division of responsibility is as it has 

“always been and Mary Sutherland, now 
Chief Woman Officer continues to superin- 
tend the Women Regional Organisers. 
An important development has been the 
setting up of the Regional Councils which 
with their manifold activities cover the 
entire country. Here again the work of 
these Councils is channelled through to 
the desk of the National Agent. 


As every Agent and part-time Agent 
_knows their direct responsibility is to 
their constituency but from the National 
Agent they receive constant guidance on 
all electoral, organisational and legal 
matters. This work is never-ending, At 
election time it reaches its zenith and 
then no one has ever found it wanting. 


It is perhaps not an overstatement to say 
that on the third floor at Transport House 
where, incidentally the National Agent’s 
Department is situated, more is known 
regarding the political pulse of the nation 
than anywhere else in the country. This 
is made possible by the closely knit 
liaison between those in the field and the 
Department itself. 


* * * 


Of primary importance, not only to the 
Party but to the nation as a whole, is 
the selection of Parliamentary candidates. 
Here again the Department under review 
plays a major role. 

Should disputes arise within a Party, or 
should any Party wish to change its 
rules, then the National Agent is there to 
sort out difficulties and advise. 

On occasion disciplinary action by a 
Local Party may be- necessary against 
an individual. Should an appeal to the 
National Executive Committee be forth- 
coming after any such action, then it is 
dealt with by the National Agent who 
usually arranges an inquiry. 
* 


* * 


Important too is the work done in assist- 
ing relationships between Local Parties 


Every year at Annual Conference two men flank the Party Chairman 
On one side is the Secretary and 

In that is summed up the importance 
of the National Agent and his Department. 


Ig! 


and local Labour Groups on the local 


authorities, Again, in all matters except 

actual policy, which is the responsibility 

of the Local Government section of the 

Research Department, the National Agent | 
is the man ready to offer guidance and 

assistance. 

He is also secretary of the Adjustment 
Board, the body which looks after the 
interests of Agents, representing their 
Union and the National Executive Com- 
mittee. : 

As Assistant Nationxl Agent Miss Sara 
Barker also holds a post of paramount 
importance. Lumped together with many 
other jobs Miss Barker supervises the 
selection of Parliamentary candidates and 
Agency appointments. 

Ask anyone in the National Agent’s 
Department what they dislike most and 
the answer is almost sure to be the tele 
phone. One of the purposes of this series 
is to tell readers how they can help Head 
Office, not only how Head Office can help 
them and in the words of Len Sims, the 
man in charge of Study Courses and who 
also handles legal questions : 


‘Please get into your article somehow the 
fact that everyone should write to us 
instead of phoning if they possibly can.’ 

* % * 

It is people ringing up with legal points 
and expecting an answer straight away 
who cause most trouble. Very often what 
seems a simple query, too often prompted 
by mere hearsay causes the National 
Agent’s Department to devote hours to 
checking and cross-checking before a fool- 
proof answer can be given. 

Supervising the Study Courses is real 
back-room work Since 193: when they 
were started, primarily at the request of 
Agents themselves, these courses have 
always proved of immense value to the 
Movement. To-day there are always more 
applicants than can be accepted and if a 
student fails to maintain a certain stan- 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


i 


by W. B. LEWCOCK, Northern 


HILE the Northern Region takes pride 

of place so far as percentage of 
Labour representation in the House of 
Commons is concerned it lags behind most 
of the Regions in Individual Membership. 
The reason for this is perhaps that there 
are many Constituency Parties with rela- 
tively small memberships which secure 
large majorities at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, the control of every Local Govern- 
ment Authority and in consequence it is 
difficult to convince these Parties of the 
urgency of Individual Membership 
development. 


However, some progress is being made 
and there is every reason to believe that 
almost all these constituencies will make 
headway this year. 


When planning the campaign the 
Organisation Sub-Committee decided to 
ask the Constituency Parties to convene 
conferences of key workers, i.e. Chairmen 
and Secretaries of all Party organisations 
together with the Party Officers and that 
these should be addressed by the Regional 


Organisers or a member of the Regional — 
Executive Committee. . Nearly half the — 

Parties have held such conferences and all © 
have been worth while. 

At each conference the plan of cam-_ 
paign prepared by the Party Officers was — 
discussed and where thought necessary — 
quotas for Local Labour Parties and — 
Wards were fixed. Attention was given to — 
the collection of subscriptions and to the ~ 
enrolment of collectors. 

On the retention of membership, special 
stress was made on the need for brighten- — 
ing up Ward Committee meetings and 
making them more purposeful and busi- 
nesslike. 

Many of the Constituency Parties started 
this campaign in July, had a break in > 
August and began operations again early 
September. Others have set off from 
September. 

From the reports so far received nothing 
very spectacular will be achieved in this 
Region, but steady progress will be made 
and a substantial number of new mem- 
bers recorded. 


39,000 New Members is Our Target 


by REG C. WALLIS, North-Western 


[ue Regional campaign for increased 

membership in Lancashire and 
Cheshire was launched in July when 
details of the campaign were circulated to 
all Constituency and Local Labour 
Parties, Women’s Sections and Leagues of 
Youth. 


At the same time it was suggested that 

special meetings of Constituency Labour 
Parties should be convened for the work- 
ing out of details of Membership Cam- 
paigns and at these meetings it was sug- 
gested that one of the Regional Officers 
or a member of the Regional Executive 
Committee should attend. Already a 
number of such meetings have been held, 
and detailed plans worked out for the 
separate constituencies, 


Targets have been worked out for each 
separate constituency giving a_ regional 
target for 1952 of 150,000. If achieved this 


would mean an increase over 1951 of 
approximately 35,000. Constituency Labour 
Parties have been asked to break the 
targets down so that each unit of the 
Party whether Local Labour ~Party or 
Ward Committee has a reasonable target 
at which it may aim. 

Results from the Constituencies will in 
most cases not be available until later in 
the year but there are many indications 
that the campaign will achieve good 
results in a number of constituencies. 
Already on the 7th September the Walton 
Constituency of Liverpool has reported a 
membership increase which brings its 
total only 8 short of its target for the year. 
No revolutionary methods are being 
adopted in the campaign which is largely 
being conducted on a canvass of known 
supporters, in a number of cases with 
supporting meetings both in and outdoors. 

(please turn to page 196) 
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* From November 1, 1952 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S 
NATIONAL MONTHLY: 


PACT 


Will be on sale at news- 
agents’ shops throughout Great 
Britain. * Now enlarged and 
produced in a more popular 
manner, tt continues to give 
reliable and up-to-date back- 
ground information to the news 
of the day. * Please order your 
copy of LABOUR’S OWN 
MONTHLY direct from your 
newsagent today. Price remains 
at sixpence. 


You'll find it in FACT! 
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FORMS and UNIFORMITY says W. J. Stimpson... 
_ Not When You Are a Marginal — 


Replies H. Bellamy, Agent, west fewkienn GE 


I LIKE W. J. Stimpson and I liked his 

article in the July issue of Labour 
Organiser. He must be Heaven’s gift to 
the gentleman who enquired in a recent 
~issue exactly what did an agent do with 
his time, but really, he is a bit of a leg- 
puller. Still, he is well experienced in 
agency work and knows most of the 
answers. However, the problems of a 
20,000 Labour majority constituency and 
those of the marginals are somewhat 
different. 


We in the marginals have a more inten- 

sive fight on our hands. Invariably we 
have more workers—we can still do with 
more—and a strong incentive impelling 
effort. Very nice, but of course, it means 
more work for the agent and heavier 
pressure on any ‘system’ and after all, 
systems are not difficult to initiate, it is 
keeping them up-to-date which causes the 
trouble. By all means let us simplify— 
but not at loss of efficiency. Let us have 
a look at some systems. 


Membership Contact should be priority 
no. 1 with every agent. My problem. is 
3,500 members, serviced by well over 100 
workers. Regular monthly calls for sub- 
scriptions, and to deliver Ward notices, a 
Newsletter (one to each family), of which 
3,000 copies are run, and the general mass 
of Party distributions, I have a mixture 
of paid and voluntary collecting. Ward 
responsibility for collections, membership 
secretaries who report to Ward Treasurers 
who in turn report to the Party Treasurer 
and myself. All very involved you may 
say, actually it is not and has been 
evolved from experience and serves to 
embrace a good number of members in 
Party work and ensures an_ effective 
contact. 


Now all these workers require briefing 
and servicing, notices and Newsletters 
have to be typed and run, often composed, 
then despatched. Collectors, delivery 
stewards (where there are paid collectors, 
since no individual can deliver and 
collect quickly on three or four hundred 
members), membership secretaries, ward 
treasurers all have to have instructions, 


in short we must work to one system. | 
There must be a method of recording} 
which is simple and can be understood by ~ 
ail. Proper reports must be available so) 
that the Wards and the Party are up-to-— 
date with information. It is service that: 
counts; members must not be lost through | 
lax contact. 
I described our methods fully in the: 
April 1947 issue of Labour Organiser and 
the only change of any note which I must 
make now is the addition of membership 
secretaries who control collectors and 
distributors on a Polling District basis so 
as to cope with increased membership and 
to provide for expansion, 

My only regret is that I could not con- 
vince Transport House that our loose-leaf 
membership ledger pages should be pro- 
vided by them. We pay {£10 for 1,000 
and recken the expenditure well worth 
while. And does this replace all work? 
Well here are the figures. 


Membership Membership Subscriptions 


at beginning at end for year 
of year of year £.s. Gig 
"1946 1,306 1,685 427 14, 
1947 1,685 2,005 » 440°o2am 
1948 2,005 2,037 503 19 2 


(Ward lost through redistribution—i24 members) 


1949 2,037 2,712 598 16 6 
1950 2,782 2,949 754 18 10 
1951 2,949 3,065 77° 4. 
1952 3,065 3.459 474 6 4 
to June 


The membership figures relate to live 
members, We maintain a steady average 


Sagi 5s. 4d. per annum per live mem- 
per. 


Where does the agent come in, apart 
from thinking out the report forms, per- 
suading committees, encouraging indi- 
viduals, dealing with local organisational 
problems, seeing that material is ready 
on time and generally keeping the orga- 
nism functioning properly ? Well, not 
much. My master record gives me all 
I want to know and the record for the 
year is contained on one sheet of paper 
22 inches by 14 inches, recordings both 
sides. If I really want individual details 
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—I never have yet—I could get them 
rom the membership secretary’s ledger 
which is an exact copy of the collector’s 
00k, plus a regular monthly report of 
most collectors. ‘ 

For a central membership record we 
vave worked completely on the Party 
Membership Application Card, {£1 a 1,000, 
in application form and a file card at 
he same time. File the cards in strict 
ulphabetical order in Wards and I 
suarantee you will never waste much time 
mn tracing folk. Of course it takes a few 
ninutes filing them, and to extract the 
the removals, at the same time checking 
mn the Postal vote position. . However, 
she system is simple, it is the work that 
s the trouble! 

For correspondence I have about 150 
folders indexed in my filing cabinet under 
separate headings and then an alpha- 
betical breakdown of general correspon- 
Jence. The system I want is how not 
‘9 reply to letters, but alas, I have not 
found it yet. The time I could save if I 
lid discover such a system. 

We have an accurate marked register of 
50,000 out of the 56,000 electors in the 
constituency. My difficulty here is that I 


losses, then of course you need to redirect — 


do not know a better all-purpose and more 
efficient system than the single card and 
the number board. The system is as 
simple as A.B.C., one card for each 
elector, marked for politics and contain- 
ing details of special note. 


Invoice Books, by all means, I have found 


nothing better than the standard carbon _ 


copy type—but at some time someone has 
got to check up on it. Addressing, we type 
three sets at a time, by carbon copy for 
all.delegates and committees. A “blanket 
form” for the summarising of the finan- 
cial results of Party events is something 
we certainly ought to have. Some day I 
am going to find time to sit down and 
think one out, unless Transport House 
gets in first and takes a lead from 
Stimpson. 


If Transport House really wants to do 
a useful bit of work it should pro- 
duce an analysis account book for Party 
accounting. J had a minor revolution on 
my hands when I advised, that our very 
thorough accounting methods be changed 
to something much simpler. Our financial 
records are perfect, but oh, the work that 
goes into them—not by me, however, that 
is the Treasurer’s job ! 


a 


THE NATIONAL AGENT’S DEPARTMENT 


‘continued from page 191) 


dard throughout the course then he must 
sive up. 

From the submarine service to desk 
assistant to the National Agent may seem 
quite a big step, but it has been taken 
successfully by Pat Cavanaugh who, 
among other tasks, is primarily concerned 
with rules. Elsewhere in this issue readers 
will have noted the article on Rules. 
From that the importance of hard- 
working Pat Cavanaugh’s function can be 
realised. 

The Party has always expected much 
from the League of Youth, much more is 
sxpected in the future and looking after 
League Affairs in the National Agent’s 
Department is 25-year-old Ken Peay. 

His appointment as National Youth 
Officer some seven months ago marked a 
esurgence in League affairs and, as secre- 
ary of the League’s National Consulta- 
ive Committee, Ken has been largely 
‘esponsible for this renewed activity. 


In the National Agent’s Department is 
me post which must surely measure up 


to the title of most thankless job in the 
Movement. I refer to the Propaganda 
Officer, Don Alger. To him come all the 
requests for public speakers and of course 
every local Party thinks itself entitled to 
Mr. Attlee or some other equally promi- 
nent figure. 


Don spends his time trying to get a 
pint into a half-pint pot and impossible 
though it may sound he appears to 
succeed, 


This is :he third article in the present 
series and if the writer has become con- 
vinced of one thing, it is that much of 
the work done at Transport House is, on 
the face of it, quite lacking in drama or 
excitement. The National Agent’s 
Department is no exception but the work 
goes on steadily, despite all the problems 
and disadvantages. 

Some measure of its success is that after 
seven years of Tory barrage and right- 
wing Press ballyhoo our opponents only 
have a majority in the House of Com- 
mons of 17 over all other Parties. 
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THREE MEN WENT TO WORK AND . ; 


Hanworth Has a Thousand Members 


by Gordon Landshorough : 


ANWORTH, in Middlesex, has an 

electorate of less than eight thousand. 
Until the ‘swing’ of recent months, it was 
not regarded as a Labour stronghold, but 
rather as a fifty-fifty ward. 

Yet the Hanworth Ward Labour Party 
to-day boasts more members than many, 
if not most, constituencies. It has over 
a thousand members. 

In March, 1952, membership stood at 
329. A drive ‘was started to bring in new 
members. Three men only went on that 
drive. Not all could go out together 
because of work and other duties but in 
nineteen evenings and four Sunday morn- 
ings this small band of canvassers signed 
up the better part of 700 new members. 

They did more than this. They built up 
an organisation to collect subscriptions, 
and they are working on plans to keep the 
present membership—and steadily add to 
it with a few hundred more members. 

The success of the membership drive in 


Hanworth was undoubtedly due to the 
technique developed. 
First, the objective was clearly defined 
and understood. It was, to get new mem-: 
bers, and only those people marked on our 
canvassing cards as being ‘For’ were 
visited. 

Then the doorstep approach was care- 
fully built up. We decided that most 
people were talked out of the party by 
the wrong approach. Generally a poten- 
tial member was urged to ‘become active’ 
and join the party. 

We felt it was the prospect of having to 
become active which kept people out of 
the party; we found a real fear in people’s 
minds that if they signed the member- 
ship forms they might find themselves 
being made to do house-to-house canvas- 
sing, or make street corner speeches, or 
parade at election time behind large 
rosettes. 

(continued at top of next page) 


INDIVIDUAL, NOT AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP 


by DOUGLAS GARNETT, Assistant Regional Organiser. Eastern 


KE rivalry has always existed in 

membership recruitment in the East- 
ern Region. Membership leapt from 
47,530 In 1945, to 103,216 in 1951. In 
successive years, East Ham South, Hun- 
tingdonshire and Watford won the coveted 
Membership Shield. This year competi- 
tion is greater than ever and any one of a 
number of Parties may gain the honour. 


Our target is 110,000 which we believe 
will be achieved. Two Parties have over 
4,000 members, six have above 3,000 mem- 
bers while sixteen others have topped the 
2,000 mark. In many of these Constitu- 
encies consolidation ‘with a larger sub- 
scription per head must be our aim. 
Sufficient collectors to reap the benefit of 
increased membership is the keystone to 
success and this is being emphasised over 
and over again. 


Seven Constituencies: Eye, Isle of Ely, 
Southend West, Thurrock, West Ham 
South, Walthamstow West and Yarmouth 
have memberships of less than 1,000 and 
in these cases we are urging major effects 
to achieve a four-figure membership. 


Besides the mainly industrial area of 
Metropolitan Essex, the seaside towns and 
fishing ports on the East Coast and the 
London dormitory Constituencies, we have 
the sparsely populated rural areas where 
improved organisation will always be 
necessary. Here new. Parties await for- 
mation while others need consolidating 
and strengthening. 

Increased co-operation with the Trade 
Unions is a vital necessity and above all 
the conversion of more affiliated members 
to individual membership. These facts 
have been pin-pointed in circulars sent to 
Parties and by the organising staff when 
addressing meetings throughout the 
Region. 

Over half the Constituencies in the 
Region are marginal and a Labour Goy- 
ernment next time is largely dependent 
upon the results in these Constituencies. 
Our Parties are keenly alive to this fact 
and we believe that in enrolling addi- 
tional active workers as well as substan- 
tially increasing income from subscrip- 
tions very real success will have been 
achieved by the Campaign. 
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_ So almost the first thing we said when 
the door was opened to us was, ‘Now, 
don’t get worried. We’re not asking you 
“to be active in any way...’ 
- We put a straight proposition to our 
supporters. ‘If you want to go on voting 
for Labour candidates, why don’t you help 
to pay for them?’ It worked like a charm. 
Sixpence a month didn’t frighten many 
people. 
_ We canvassed for little more than an 
hour a night, and about an hour and a 
half on a Sunday morning—a very good 
canvassing time incidentally—and found 

‘that we could clock in a steady average 
of ten members per canvasser per hour. 
So long as we refrained from telling our 
supporter it was his ‘duty’ (horrible word) 
to become ‘active’, we met mostly with 
successes. 

We noticed a curious reaction to signing 
the membership form. People who 
wouldn’t have joined if they had been 
told to become active, suddenly became 
interested in the work of the local party 
and sometimes volunteered to take part in 
social and other activities. 

So our canvass brought in members and 
also workers. 

Incidentally, to dispel any notions that 
we were in some remarkable way rushing 
people into the party (this misconception 
caused us a lot of trouble within our own 
ranks), let me explain that we spent about 
eight minutes at each house, at the end 
of which time, as often as not, we got 
two or more signatures. 

This big increase in membership repre- 
sents a gain of just over 200 per cent on 
our old figure. Yet we have canvassed 
probably less than half our ward and feel 
tolerably certain we could reach 2,000 if 
we tried. We’re not trying at the moment, 
because we want a rest and we want to 
absorb and contain those new members 
brought in by the recent drive. 

It makes you think, though, when a 
ward membership of 2,000 can be 
seriously considered as a target it 
makes you think that there are millions 
of would be members just waiting to join 
the party, throughout the country. As, I 
am convinced, there are. 

If this is so, then the Labour Party is 
losing several hundred thousand pounds a 
year in uncollected subscriptions from 
these potential members, and it’s a new 
Labour Party that can afford to neglect 
such an amount of money. 

The increase in membership has not 
brought with it any great increase in 
work, except to a few, and that tem- 
porarily. Intensive recruitment has many 
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advantages. For instance, it makes work 
much easier for the subscription collector., 
Formerly our collectors had a wide beat, 
picking up two or three subscriptions in 
one street, a few more round the corner, 
and others in other streets. It took time, 
getting round, and the inevitable absen- 
tees, necessitating a special return visit on 
another day, made the job exasperating. 
Hence the difficulty in getting and keep- 
ing collectors. 


But in this ward we have nearly seven 
hundred members living in an area of a 
quarter of a square mile. And we have 
so arranged things that our collector lives 
right in the middle of his or her beat, 
with rarely more than a hundred yards to 
walk to the extent of the collecting area. 

This, of course, reduces the work- 
content of collecting enormously, and 
because of it we feel we shall get a higher 
proportion of subscriptions per member, 
and will have little trouble with our 
collectors. 

Wherever possible, collectors are 
recruited from our new members—those 
people who evinced interest in party work 
when they had signed membership forms. 
We find this particularly successful, for 
it ties a new member more closely and 
firmly into the party, and creates a 
deeper loyalty. 

We are also finding that women are 
among our best collectors. They are 
more methodical than men, more con- 
scientious in keeping regularly to collec- 
ting dates. 

We are not encouraging people to pay 
subscriptions except on a monthly basis. 
We feel that our collectors are our liaison 
officers, and the little chat each month 
will make the members feel they~are in 
the party and are getting something for 
their sixpences. 

In spite of earlier pessimists, we are 
holding this big membership, and are 
having no difficulty in getting the sub- 
scriptions. In fact, though the drive has 
stopped, we are finding a steady ‘natural’ 
increase, which is pushing our member- 
ship figure ever higher. 

In Hanworth we intend to take in all 
the members we can, eventually, and then 
begin a steady campaign to educate the 
marginal voter. Getting a big member- 
ship reduces the amount of work required 
at election time, and this means a greater 
concentration of effort upon the waverers. 

To conclude on a worldly note. We've 
collected nearly as much in subscriptions 
in the past two months as we did in th 
twelve months of 1951. 
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Byvt®® werk the readers of that excellent 


Labour newspaper The Leeds Weekly 
Citizen are regaled with an entertaining 
article by some pawky penman masquer- 
ading under the non-de-plume of “The 
Jester’. 

In a recent issue he wrote on the joys, 
or otherwise, of collecting. Because this 
subject has a special significance for 
Labour Organiser readers and because he 
casts a somewhat jocular light on a sub- 
ject we usually treat sombrely and 
weightily we reprint his comments here: 


T think it would be a good idea to write 

about collectors. Membership drives, we 
hope, have for their purpose increased 
membership. Collectors maintain mem- 
bership. 


Collectors are wonderful, I know. 
Everybody tells me how wonderful I am. 
Soon there’ll only be one head bigger 
than mine—one by the name of Birken- 
head. 


It’s really a simple job. All one does is 
knock, look and listen. I’ve been collect- 
ing to-day, sixpences for the Labour Party, 
and a variety of presents for the Jesters. 
Next month I’m going to take a portman- 
teau or a cabin trunk. 


Mr. Smith will only give you his six- 
pence after he has shown you his prize- 
winning dahlias and chrysanthemums and 
made you a present of carnation-poppy 
seeds, antirrhinum seeds and alwoodi cut- 
tings, with strict instructions on the best 
way of propagating. 

Mr. Jones insists on you sitting down and 
sharing a bottle of brown milk, whilst he 
goes through the jobs he’s done about the 
house. The amount of money he has 
saved the Corporation in the last few 
months is amazing. 

“What have you got there,’ 
‘cuttings r’ 

‘How are you for beetroot at your house? 
Here, Mary, get Mr. Jester a few beet- 
root.’ And so half a stone of beetroot is 
added to my collection. 


he asks, 


Mrs. E. is an old-age pensioner and I 
always catch her baking scones. Four — 
scones share company with the beetroot — 
and the plants. . 
‘Mr. Jester,’ a voice hails me from a 
garden. ‘Save yourself a trail, mark it — 
down next month. Oh, by the way, I’ve — 
something to show you.’ Gladioli of | 
variegated colours are exhibited for my 4 
benefit. ‘Mrs. Hirst’s Lament’, ‘Aunt 
Fanny’s Choice’, ‘Mary Smith’s Best’, our - 
friend is giving out the names. } 
‘Here, take a few, Mrs. J. will like them ~ 
and I know you have not time to do much ~ 
gardening.’ 

An armful of gladioli joins us. . 
The next port of call. The boy’s got . 
measles. An arm comes round the door-— 
post. Sixpence appears. 
‘Don’t come in, Mr. J.. we don’t want — 
to see you laid up.’ 


I carry on, view a bathroom that is , 
proudly shown me. A half-pint of clear 
varnish, an orange, a toy motor car for 
Baby J., a Mickey Mouse comic and a 
Leeds Guardian election manifesto, issued - 
by the Labour Party, inviting people to 
vote for Catherine Ellen Pinchbeck, © 
Charles William MHepton, and Albert 
Edward Jackson, way back in 1925, carry 
on with me. 


My last call. ‘The cat’s had her kittens, 
Mr. J., aren’t they lovely ?’ I decline the 
offer of ‘You can have which of "em yer 
fancy’. I struggle out. 


Now I wonder where I’ve left the cuttle- 

fish shell ‘that'll do wonders for your 
budgie’. 

It’s an experience. Dull it never could 
be. Collectors are wanted. You might 
not get to stock a shop in the area but by 
jingo you do get to know people. 

Oh, yes, I must remember to send for - 
that cabbage seed during the week or Mrs. 
H. will be insulted, 

Ward secretaries would be inundated 
with the names of would-be collectors if 
people only knew. 
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||. How often have you said. . . 
‘I MUST READ 
THAT BOOK 

one day...’ ? 

The time for serious reading 

is NOW. Plan your study for 

_ these critical times and select 

your books from a really 

_ reliable and specialist source. 

‘Contemporary and standard 

_ works on Labour and Trades 

Unionism can be obtained 
from... 


Transport House 
Smith Square 
London, $.W.1 


Book List available. 
Call, write or phone 
VICtoria 9434 


The DAILY HERALD is neither 
highbrow nor lowbrow. It aims 
to provide British workers and 
their families with a balanced 
news service of world events and 
home affairs, and also to reflect 
and encourage their democratic 
way of life in industry and atplay. 
You can rely on Labour’s 
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JOIN THE — 
LABOUR 
PARTY — 
the party that — 
KEEPS 
its promises 


A new poster, brilliantly designed in 
red and black on a white back- 
ground to help boost your member- 
ship drives and bring those dis- 
gruntled-with-Toryism voters into 
your Party. Available in two sizes; 
crown, 1 copy 4d. post paid or for 
smaller displays and windows 74in. 
by 10in. 12 for 1/-. Orders from: 
Labour Publications, Dept., Trans- 
port House, ae Parares London, 
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vy 
A COMPLETE 
CATERING SERVICE 


for Weddings — Dinner 
Parties — Re-unions — 
Children’s Parties — at 
your home or in any 
Hall in London. 

Write to the Catering 
Department, L.C.S., 
54, Maryland Street, 
Stratford, E.15. 
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scraps of paper (Membership) _ 


‘Fifty Things he Toxicon have done Res 
es Sell Out — ; 


< Ee PAMPHLETS : 
‘Labour’s Foreign pats a = 


‘Towards World Plenty .. 
phacmg the Pacts 


- POLICY DISCUSSION PAMPHLETS : 
_ No. 1—Problems of Foreign Sc Be 
o.2—Our Daily Bread 
No. 3—Problems of Public 
Ownership 
~ No. 4—The Welfare State... 
No. 5—The Future of Private Industry 


_—s EDUCATIONAL SERIES PAMPHLETS : 
arn No, 1—Trade Unionsm, its Origins, 
Growth and Role in Modern Society 

No, 2—The Co-operative Movement 

as No. 3—The Real Nature of 

ar Conservatism 


= GENERAL PAMPHLETS : 
~ Monopoly __.. “| 


A World of Peace and Plenty 
A Policy for Secondary Eqneatics Bk 


Fifty Million Unemployed 
Guide to the Elements of Socialism 
Labour Party Diary, 1953 .. 


Local Government Handbook 1951/52 
(England and Wales) 

Scottish Local Government 1952 

Campaign Quotations 

Party Organisation 


THE LABOUR PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.r. 
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